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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 48 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those request- 
ing them. 

Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us acopy with his name and residence 
written upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 





POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 

39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
tule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
aon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subseribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columus and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
*« Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


TH SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

**Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed tv his world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on ‘he plane of the Second Resurrection. 

*‘Thy kingdom eome, thy will be done on cartu 

aS Ir 1S iN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at che call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
** Verily, verily, I say uato you, He that believeth 

ga me, tie works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”-—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the oly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
. All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Chris. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deaxh, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

** Tie will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Jsaiak, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Jo-soversignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
froin the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Seltishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 


spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 


Mectiags every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Wree Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business forsubsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
she Religion and Socialism of The Cireu/ar in the 
easuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 

sociated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with ther History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarpter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter III. Showing that Deathis to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored, 

Cuarter V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or CuristeENvom. ConstiTuTIONAL Curis- 
Tianity. THe Brste on MarriaGe. Pauu’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApvuLTEry. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 

THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churea: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J 1. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al} 
who wish to understand Bieter Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this hook. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34,) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ects. 


Postage of Books.-.-.::i.. 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dai/y Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the uname of the Christian religion, have pur- 





Communism, 3 
repaid, or 42 cts, 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
4 Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt." 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y¥. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE,ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
-IPPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 


in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK, 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

J# Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usnal prices. 

Tueir Mixv has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


WM.R.INE&LEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS. NEWARK, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. ; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery gene rally 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE’ 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

Jat Ottice No. 43 Willow Place, near State-strce 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 


From the London Atheneum. 
The Jewish Pilgrim. 
Are these the ancient holy hills 
Where angels walked of old? 
Is this the land our story fills 
With glory not yet cold ? 
For I have past by many a shrine, 
O’er many a land and sea, 
But still, oh! promised Palestine, 
My dreams have been of thee. 


I see thy mountain cedars green, 
Thy valleys fresh and fair, 

With summers bright as they hrve been, 
When Israel’s home was there ; 

Tho’ o’er thee sword and time have past, 
And Cross and Crescent shone, 

And heavily the chain hath prest, 
But thou art still our own ! 


Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 

Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand ; 

And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee, 

With their lone faith for ages borne 
Tn sleepless memory. 


For thrones are fallen—nations gone, 
Before the march of time, 

And where the ocean rolled alone 
Are forests in their prime, 

Since Gentile plowshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill ;— 

Where are the Roman eagles now 7 
Yet Judah wanders still. 


And hath she wandered thus in vain 
A pilgrim of the past? 

No! long deferred her hope hath been, 
But it shal] come at last ; 

For in her wastes a voice I hear, 
As from some prophet’s urn, 

It bids the nations build not there, 
For Jacob shall return. 

Oh! lost and loved Jerusalem ! 
Thy pilgrim may not stay, 

To see the glad earth’s harvest home 
In thy redeeming day ; 

But now resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a namcless tomb, 

At least beneath thy hallowed dust 
Oh give the wanderer room. 





Prof. Robinson at Ramleh. 


With some difficulty we found our way to 

the house of *“Abud Murkus (Marcus), the 

American consular agent, an upright wealthy 

Arab of the Greek church, whose acquaintance 

we had already made at Jerusalem. He and 

his eldest son were absent at Yafa; but we 

were received with great kindness by the fami- 

ly. The second son, a young man of eighteen 

or twenty years, did the honours of the house ; 

and conducted us to an * upper room,” a large 
airy hall, forming a sort of third story upon 

the flat roof of the house. As we entcred, 
the mistress of the family came out of her 
apartment and welcomed us; but we saw no 
more of her afterwards. In our large room, 
we had opportunity to arrange our toilette a 
little, for the first time, after three weeks of 
dwelling in a tent and travelling mostly in des- 
erts. Sherbet was brought, which in this in- 
stance was lemonade; and then coffee. Our 
youthful host now proposed, in the genuine 
style of ancient oriental hospitality, that a 
servant should wash our feet. This took me 
by surprise ; for I was not aware that the cus- 
tom still existed here. Nor does it, indeed, 
towards foreigners, though it is quite common 
among the natives. We gladly accepted the 
proposal, both for the sake of the refreshment 
and of the scriptural illustration. A female 
Nubian slave accordingly brought water, which 
she poured upon our feet over a large shallow 
basin of tinned copper; kneeling before us, 
and rubbing our feet with her hands, and wip- 
ing them with a napkin. 't was one of the 
most gratifying minor incidents of our whole 
journey. 

Tt has been suggested that the illustration in 
this case, would have been much nearer to the 
original incident furnished by Christ, if the trav- 
eler had descended and washed the servant's feet. 
The lesson of humility was the significant point 








posed and are preparing toinstitute @ Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


mune 48 Willow Place. 


with Christ. 
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One of the escaped seamen of the Arctic 
shipped on board the Atlantic on Saturday. Just 


as the steamer was about to sail he was discovered 
by Captain West, who took him by the collar and 
marched him ashore, saying he wished no such 
men to go to sea with him.— Times. 


We suspect that Captain West has a good many 
such seamen on his ship. The Tribune well re- 
marks, that such conduct as the crew of the 
Arctic are accused of is a just retribution on so- 
ciety for its neglect of this class on shore, and 
suffering them to grow up wholly uncared for, 
After leaving Jack to get his education as he can, 
among land-sharks and prostitutes in port, it is 
expecting too much to require of him to show 
nothing but the self-denial of a hero in time of 
danger at sea. 





The steamship Atlantic, Capt. West, sailed for 
Liverpool at noon on Saturday, with 185 passen- 
gers and $824,675 in specie on board. Just be- 
fore leaving the foot of Canal-st., Capt. West 
heard of the-safety of Capt. Luce, and leaping on 
to the paddle-box, fairly danced with emotion as 
he roared out, “Hurrah, boys; three cheers for 
the safety of Capt..Luce!” And they were given 
inastyle that rung along old Canal-st., and al- 
most frightened the omnibus horses in Broadway. 
Capt. West waited at Quarantine for the state- 
ment sent over the wires by Capt. Luce, and then 
left for the Atlantic and his port.—Tribune. 





Tue Otpest Cuurcn in tue United 
Srates.—The Richmond Enquirer says that 
the oldest church now existing in the United 
States is one near Smithfield , Isle of Wight 
county, Va. It was built in the reign of 
Charles 1, between the years 1630 and 1635. 
The brick, lime and timber were imported from 
England. The timber is English oak, and was 
framed in England. ‘The structure is of brick, 
erected in the most substantial mannér. The 
mortar has become so hardened that it will 
strike fire in collision with steel. 
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BROOKLYN, OGT. 17, 1354. 
KaténtCommunism, 

The surgings of human feeling and sympathy in 
the case of the Arctic, the going down at first of 
all hearts with the overwhelmed ship, and then 
the rebound of urspeakajje gladness and grati- 
tude that accompanies the escape of the latest 
survivors, should be allowed to teach a lesson re- 
specting the mysterious unity which centrally 
binds men and their interests in one. In ordinary 
times this electric bond is latent, not perceived, 
and men go on as aliens and strangers, each seek- 
ing his own; but ‘let.peri!. come, and with ita 
manifestation of the higher humaa qualities, and 
no matter who the party jin danger is, or how ob- 
scure or personally unknown,, a cry rises at once 
from the bosom of great humanity as of a mother 
over the choicest darling of her flock. Let a 
child be lost in the wood, and how soon the re- 
port spreads, and how spontaneous the rally from 
far and near for the rescue. Let a poor laborer 
be buried alive in a well, as lately occurred in 
France, and the interest of his case thrills through 
every nerve of society, till it reaches the Empress 
on her throne, who cannot rest without daily re- 
ports of the progress of the efforts for his recove- 
ry. So particularly in the present case, how glo- 
riously was brought out the reality of ties broad- 

.er and deeper than those of mere family relation- 
ship! Noone knew, until he heard of Captain 
Luce’s heroic determination to stand by his pas- 
sengers at the peril of his life, how much he was 
really interested in the man, and there was a gen- 
uine heartache at the idea of his loss. In some 
respects, the feeling of joy at his unexpected es- 
cape was grander than any private recovery of a 
brother or son could have been; it was the pure 
gush of sympathy from a fountain springing out 
of the disinterested and the universal. 

Now Communism takes this phenomenon as the 
exponent of a fact,—as evidence of a foundation of 
unity in human nature, making us, as the apostle 
says, ‘members one of another.’ Instead of turn- 
ing away, and forgetting what is evidently the 
central, spuntaneous instinct of the race, it recog- 
nizes it, and takes it as the rounpaTion of Soct- 
ety, We are one—Christ has said so—he died 
to prove, to establish and strengthen this unity ; 
and whenever circumstances penetrate below the 
overlaid selfishness, even in present society which 
denies all knowledge of any nearer bond than 
doHars.and cents, we still find central gleams of 
this-glorious inner life. Communism is a struggle 
withthe world, the flesh and the devil’ to bring 
' out this fact to the surfaee, to make. it rule in our 


fact, Providence, and experience at least in the 
heavenly sphere in its favor, as well as the om- 
nipotence of Christ of whom it is a social confes- 
sion, there is no fear but that it will prevail. 
oe fe 
Importance of Courage. 

When persons find themselves hindered in the 
attempt to study, or any thing else, by the 
feeling that it is difficult, the best thing they 
can do to overcome it, is to take hold of that 
very thing with a determination to conquer 
it. This spirit that paralyzes the will, and says 
‘I can’t’ do this and that, is a spirit of darkness 
and comes from the Evil One. Itis the same 
spirit which prevented the children of Israel from 
going up to possess the land of Canaan which the 
Lord had promised them. It was reported as ‘a 
land flowing with milk and honey,’ but they saw 
giants there and were afraid. The spirit of fear 
overcame their faith in the promises of God. But 
not so with Caleband Joshua. They saw the same 
obstructions, and the same difficulties to be en- 
countered that the others did, but their confi- 
dence in God was unshaken, and they were full 
of courage to enter upon the work forthwith.— 
‘Let us go up at once,’ said Caleb, ‘ and possess it ; 
for we are well able to overcome it.’ 

The unbelieving, fearful, discouraged spirit, 
does not belong to the sons of God. *As many 
as are led by the spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God,’ and the spirit of God is full of 
courage and rejoicing—well able to accomplish 
whatever is set before it. 

Intellectual and spiritual courage are distinct 
from the courage of the world. A person may 
be very courageous in the performance of physt- 
cal exploits, who will fearfully shrink from an ex- 
ertion of the intellect in study, or a confession of 
Christ, Spiritual courage is the same thing as 
faith—the faith that worketh by love. ‘Perfect 
love casteth out fear’ and discouragement; and 
the spirit that loves God with all the heart, with 
all the mind, with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, will be courageous in all directions— 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical. 





Arrival of the Baltic. 
News from Europe. 


Reported Capture of Sevastopol. 

The arrival of the Baltic last evening from Liv- 
erpool, furnishes us with four days later news 
ofa more stirring character than usual. The 
allied armies, after effecting an undisturbed land- 
ing on the Crimea, encountered on their route to 
Sevastopol, on the 20th of September, an en- 
trenched camp of the Russians on the hights above 
the river Alma, composed of 40,000 or 50,000 
men, which they attacked and carried, after a bat- 
tle of nearly four hours, with a loss of 2,800 men 
killed and wounded. The Russians were obliged 
to make a full retreat. Of this intelligence there 
is no doubt as it is confirmed by the official dis- 
patches. 

Private telegraphic dispatches report the oc- 
currence of another battle on the 22d at the river 
Katscha, and another defeat of the Russians, who 
were pursued to the walls of Sevastopol. On the 
25th fort Constantine, the principal fortress, was 
invested by sea and land, and carried by storm, 
The city and fleet were then bombarded, ten Rus- 
sian ships of the line were either burned or sunk, 
the forts one after another capitulated, 800 guns 
were silenced, and finally Prince Menchikoff, the 
Russian Commander, and the man who by his de- 
fiant attitude as Russian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople produced the rupture that resulted in 
the war, was obliged to surrender himself and his 
whole army prisoners of war. It is said he 
threatened to fire the town and blow up the re- 
maining ships, but being allowed six hours to con- 
sider the matter concluded to make an uncondi- 
tional surrender. Such is the summary account 
given by the telegraph of the most important 
event (if true) that has thus far taken place since 
the beginning of the war. The general impres- 
sion seems to be that it is correct. A dispatch 
to Berlin, however, direct from St. Petersburg, 
states that Prince Menchikoff had telegraphed, 
under date of Sept. 25th, that he had withdrawn 
his troops unmolested from Sevastopol, and was 
awaiting reinforcements. But intelligence re- 
ceived at Liverpool, fust as the Baltic sailed, says 
that a dispatch to the Turkish Minister at Lon. 
don, from Cunstantinople, confirmed the previous 
accounts, and that he had no doubt of their truth, 
The news of these victories is producing un- 
bounded rejoicings in England and France, and 
when the'news reached Constantinople it was or- 
dered. that that city should be illuminated ‘for ten 





every day relations, and shape society. With 


successive days. The Freneh yessels-of war now 


lying in our harbor, also gave vent to their feel- 
ings of rejoicing on the reception of the news to- 
day, by firing a salute and decorating with flags 
and streamers. 

The Paris correspondent of a Belgian paper, 
under date Sept. 28, says: “There is an on dit 
here respecting a joint note sent by France and 
England to the Cabinet of Washington, requiring 
explanation of the engagements entered into be- 
tween the United States and Russia, especially 
with respect to the nature and conditions of an 
acquisition said to be made by the Government 
of the United States, of Russian Possessions, 
situate at the most northern extremity of America. 





Matters of Mention. 

—Last Sunday was pretty generally devoted by 
ministers in the city to sermons on the loss of the 
Arctic. We notice in the report of the one by H. 
W. Beecher, in the Tribune, that he recognizes 
the late disasters, as a judgment of God upon the 
worldliness of the cities and business men; and 
more particularly as a judgment upon the ‘ Union- 
savers’ who sacrificed their conscience to the suc- 
cess of their business. He says: “God in his 
providence is pulling down the men who were the 
most active in securing pecuniary profits by en- 
acting iniquitous laws. In New York city it is 
notorious that the men most favored in ‘1850 have 
been picked and ransacked by misfortune. We 
are sorry for their sufferings. But since they 
dared publicly to violate every principle for the 
sake of gain, Idare not hide the result of their 
audacious experiment. I hold up the results to 
every young man, and to every man of business, 
and say to him, see that it is not safe to violate 
moral principles for the sake of gain.” 


—The appropriation of 1,500,000 francs from the 

French treasury tv pay the original legacy of 
Napoleon to the officers snd functionaries of 
the revolution and the Empire, turns out to be 
entirely inadequate to furnish a respectable sum 
to each individual. Jt was expected that after 
the lapse of from 40 to 50 vears, the number of 
survivors would be comparatively few, not over 
10,000, to whom a gratuity of 150 francs each 
would be quite welcome. But it appears there 
are over 100,000 veterans whose pretensions are 
thoroughly vouched for, and who have sent in 
their claims to the Committee of Distribution.— 
The Times remarks, ‘These greybeards must 
have had tremendous vitality.? The payment is 
suspended for the present. 


—It is understood at Boston that complaints will 
be made to the Grand Jury of Massachusetts 
against certain persons who spoke at Faneuil Hall, 
for being accessory to the attack upon the Court 
House, the death of Mr. Batchelder, and the at- 
tempted rescue of Burns. 


—We learn by an article in the Evening Post 
that the recognition of newspapers and reviews 
as exponents of religious views was a subject of 
discussion and report by the Roman Catholic 
Council recently held in New York City. The 
opinion of the Council was, says the Post, ‘that 
the connection between the Church and their 
self-constituted oracles should be publicly severed ; 
and that when an organ was to be recognized, it 
should be placed in charge of competent theologi- 
ans, and confined within the strict limits of the- 
ology.’ 

—A weekly American journal has just been 
started in Paris by Charles L. Fleischman. who 
has lately been appointed » Commissioner for the 
State of New York at the Great Exhibition to 
take place next year in Paris. It is called ‘ The 
American.’ 

—Extensive preparations are making at Spring- 
field, Ohio, tora great National Cattle-show to 
come off on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of this 
month. 6,000, it is said, are offered in premi- 
ums. 

—Cassius M. Clay is coming North to lecture 
this winter. 

—According to the Washington Star, the ad- 
ministration contemplate appointing some person 
not a Mormon, as successor to Brigham Young 
in the governorship of Utah, Who it shall be is 
the important question to determine. It remains 
to be seen whether they will venture to carry 
out such a move. 





Touches of Romance, 
The circumstances of the Arctic catastrophe 
abound in dramatic points and coincidences, show- 
ing the ruling of a spirit of order and symmetry, 
even'in that scene of awful wreck and ruin. 
For’ instatice, the preservation of Capt. Luce 





in his determination to stand by his ship, after 


being left by his officers and men, and after 
actually standing by till it sunk under him and 
every body had given him up as dead, is an event 
as ‘tickling’ to the sensibilities as the first shock 
of the report of his loss was distressing. In con- 
trast with the cool treatment which the deserting 
erew meet with, the enthusiasm of the public 
heart towards Capt. Luce, shows that there is a 
gleam of poetical justice perceptible, and ruling 
in the case. Those who sought to save their lives 
have lost them, and the man who lost his life ~ has 
saved it. It would be natura! we should think 
for Capt. Luce to consider himself henceforth as 
one who is ‘alive from the déad.’ 

The position of command on a steamship is the 
top of the paddle-boxes, as being the most promi- 
nent part of the vessel. It is noticeable that 
Capt. Luce was preserved by a section of a pad- 
dle-box, coming up near him, cn which he rode 
out the interval till he was picked up; so that as 
one of the passengers has remarked, ‘he was at 
last saved on the very boards which as command- 
er were his post of duty ; morally standing at his 
post of duty, practically his post of duty saved 
him.’ There is a grand lesson conveyed in this 
coincidence 

At the time of the collision, the Vesta. as well 
as the Arctic, lowered a boat to ascertain the ex- 
tent of injury; but, unfortunately, the Vesta’s 
boat was run over by the Arctic, drowning all 
her crew except au old Frenchman, who threw 
himself out of the boat in season to escape the 
Arctic’s wheels. A young German passenger in 
the Arctic, named Keyn, observing him in the 
water threw him a rope, by which he was lifted 
on board the Arctie. Afterwards he got away 
from the wreck of the latter on a raft, and after 
two nights’ drifting was at length seen from the 
Cambria, whose mate took a line and plunged 
into the sea tu his rescue, by which means he was 
a second time roped on board. He informed the 
men of the Cambria that others were afloat in the 
vicinity, which led to the rescue of Capt. Luce 
and his party, including the young German, Keyn, 
who had previously been the instrument of saving 
him. The list of that old Frenchman’s adyen- 
tures,—first suffering collision with the rest, 
then being run over and buffeted between the 
two vessels, and finally getting aboard of one just 
in season to sink with her, and after that rafting 
about alone in the fog fora day and two nichts, 
forty miles at sea, and finally being pulled in by 
a rope from a passing vessel,—makes a chapter 
of ‘hair-breadth ’scapes,’ equal to any the imagi- 
nation has invented. 





It is a noteworthy fact that wherever the love 
of money and mammonisin are the strongest 
there disasters of all kinds are most frequent, and 
iniquity and crime most abundant. This is clearly 
to be seen in the case of California, for no place 
has probably been more npted for calamities of 
fire and water—iniqnity and crime on the one hand, 
and a money-loving population on the other. Here 
also, mammonism has been on the increase of late 
through the intimate connection existing between 
this section and the gold regions, and frequent 
crimes and casualties may be seen as the accom- 
panying result. 





Beauty of Praise 

The true function and end of our life is to praise 
God. Praise is the offering of sacrifice which 
should go up unceasingly from our hearts. To 
know God is eternal life-—to know him is to ap- 
preciate him, and. whoever appreciates God wilil 
praise him. The highest note in the songs of 
heaven’s redeemed ones is the praise of him that 
sitteth upon the throne and of the Lamb. “They 
sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and 
the song of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works Lord God Almighty ; just and 
true are thy ways thou King of saints. Who shall 
not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for 
thou art holy: for all nations shall come and 
worship before thee; for thy judgments are made 
manifest.” 
him, “ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me : and 
to him that ordereth his conversation aright will 
I show the salvation of God.” God hath re- 
deemed us with aneverlasting salvation, and made 
us heirs of his kingdom and glory, and truly we 
may “sacrifice the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and 
declare his works with rejoicing.” 

Paul places praise in an interesting connection 
with prayer. He says that the will of God con- 
cerning us, is that we should ‘ Rejoice evermore; 
pray without ceasing; and in every thing give 
thanks.’ Rejoicing and thanksgiving are the re- 
turn-offerings of the soul for the blessings which 





God gives in‘answer to prayer: Christ: tells us 





The Lord saith to those who seek: 
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that our Heavenly Father is more ready to give 
good things to them that ask him than earthly pa- 
rents are to give good gifts unto their children. 
His spirit will lead us to pour out our hearts to 
him in return on the altar of praise, and make 
every act, thought, and expression of our life an 
offering to him that siticth upon the throne.— 

A disposition to praise God seems to have been 
one of the peculiar traits of the Jews. 
out along the whole line of Bible history from 
Moses downward. The loyal-hearted faith-lieroes 
of the Jewish dispensation were men who praised 
God. Their strains come down to us from the 
prophet-ages, with thrilling sweetness, and a maj- 
esty that has never been equalled. We see it in 
its full development and crowning beauty in the 
cases Of Moses and David and the prophets.— 
Their writings are full of the spirit and words of 
praise. But the disposition was not confined to 
individuals merely,—it was their peculiar nation- 
alism. And during those periods when they 
ceased from their waywardness and idolatry it 
burst forth in glorious manifestations. The build- 
ing of the temple at Jcrusalem is an interesting 
evidence of the strength of this feeling in the 
nation. But perhaps the most touching instance 
which the Bible furnishes on this point, is that 
recorded in Ezra 3: 10—13, when the captives 
had returned from Babylon and commenced to 
rebuild the house of the Lord. It is as follows: 

When the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, they set:the priests in their 
apparel with trumpets, and the Levites the sons 
of Asaph with cymbals, to praise the Lord, after 
the ordinance of David king of Israel. And they 
sang together by course in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lord; because he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever toward Israel. And all 
the people shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised the Lord, because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. But many of the 
priests and Levites and chief of the fathers, who 
were ancient men, that had seen the first house, 
when the foundation of this house was laid before 
their eyes, wept with a loud voice; and many 
shouted aloud for joy: So that the people could 
not discern the noise of the shout of joy from the 
noise of the weeping of the people: for the people 
shouted with aloud shout, and the noise was 
heard afar off. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Autumnal Changes. 


Verona, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1854. 
Dear FRIENDs: 
Since 1 saw you at Brooklyn a busy week has 


passed by; so busy indeed that I have scarce no- 
ticed the changed and changing scenes of nature 
around us. But in the relaxation of to-day a 
marked alteration of temperature forces itself upon 
my notice. It has been very warm for October; 
but during two days past there have been heavy 
showers, accompanied yesterday by thunder, 
which by many was considered indicative of con- 
tinued warmth—thunder, in the fall, always pro- 
ducing tbat effect. But to day is cold, and occa- 
sional flakes of snow are iutermingled with the 
drizzling rain; and the Lenox hills beyond us are 
white, a premonition that winter is drawing nigh. 
But in nothing is the season’s advancing footsteps 
so distinctly seen as in the changed foliage. The 
universal green has given place to all the more 
gaudy colors. Red, orange and yellow vie with 
each other in brightness; and blended in all man- 
ner of combinations they do indeed ‘lend enchant- 
ment to the scene.’ If this is the ‘old age’ of the 
year then nature is not like men to thus array it- 
self, putting on its ‘high colors’ where they choose 
the sombre and the sad. Is not nature’s the 
better taste of the two, and the most in harmony 
with truth? The Avart that is alive answers, yea. 
H. N. L. 





Jewish Communism, 

The semi-communism that existed un- 
der the Jewish dispensation, and which 
puts to shame common Christian society, 
is well brought to view in Nehemiah’s 
history. When he went up to Jerusalem 
as governor, sometime after the Jews 
had been permitted by Cyrus to return 
there and rebuild their temple, he was 
visited with complaints from the poor 
among the people, because they had been 
forced by their poverty to mortgage their 
lands, vineyards, and houses, and even to 
sell their children to their richer brethren, 
without any power to redeem them. Ne- 
hemiah was‘ very angry on hearing their 
ery, and rebuked the nobles, and the 
rulers, and’ said, ‘ Ye exact usury, every 
one of his brother....It is not good that 
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ye do, ought ye not to walk in the fear 
of our God, because of the reproach of 
the heathen our enemies?’ Thea he 
says, ‘I likewise, and my brethren, and 
my servants, might exact of them money 
and corn; I pray of you let us leave off 
this usury. Restore, I pray you, to them, 
even this day, their lands, their vineyards, 
their olive-yards, and their houses, also 
the hundredth part of the money and of 
the corn, and the wine, and the oil, that 
ye exact of them.’ The nobles and ru- 
lers, convicted of departure from the 
principles of their own law, promptly 
agreed to what Nehemiah said, and gave 
him an oath of performance. 

Recurring to the law of Moses, we find 
the following rules in relation to usury, 
and respecting the treatment of the poor: 
‘Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother ; usury of money, usury of vic- 
tuals, usury of any thing that is lent up- 
on usury: unto a stranger thou mayest 
lend upon usury ; but unto thy brother 
thou shalt not lend upon usury: that the 
Lord thy God may bless thee in all that 
thou settest thine hand to in the land 
whither thou goest to possess it.’ (Deut. 
23: 19—20.) ‘And if thy brother be 
waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee ; 
then thou shalt relieve him: yea though 
she be a stranger, or a sojourner ; that he 
may live with thee. Take thou no usury 
of him, or increase: but fear thy God ; 
that thy brother may live with thee.— 
Thou shalt not give him thy money upon 
usury, nor lend him thy victuals for in- 
crease.” (Lev. 25: 35—37.) 

If such were Moses’ principles, what 
should we expect the principles of Christ 
tobe ? And if there was such a brother- 
hood of mutual interest among the Jews, 
what should we expect among Christians ? 





Daylight Spreading. 

One of the most interesting features 
of modern adyancement in art and 
science, is the way it brings every one, as 
it were, into public view, so that it is be- 
coming a sort of necessity for persons to 
‘walk in the light.’ Hundreds of news- 
papers, with quick eyes and ears, and 
busy tongues, are perpetually scattering 
information, and the smallest occurrences 
are reported. Railroads are whirling let- 
ters and men from city to city, till mul- 
titudes become acquainted ; and elec- 
tricity, like a spirit, speaks to the whole 
country at once. The effect of this is, 
that many persons find themselves known, 
and meet acquaintances hundreds of 
miles from home, in the most unlikely 
places. No one can tell how far reports 
of him may have gone. 

Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and the Ha- 
dean spiritualisms of the day, are a fur- 
ther indication of this prevailing current. 
Secrets are detected, thoughts are told, 
persons and things long lost are found.— 
Persons find that they are surrounded 
and perpetually watched by the spirits 
of the dead. Their every act is seen, not 
only by the eye of God, and their guardian 
angels, but, if we are to credit the sayings 
of the spiritualists, by scores of busy hu- 
man spirits, ever ready to report when op- 
portunity offers. In fact we cannot be pri- 
vate from the spirit world, and in respect 
to externals, the time seems not far dis- 
tant when a man will no longer be able 
to secrete himself from his fellows. 

These things seem to be producing in 


their operation is most extended, a will- 
ingness to live in public, and submit to 
criticism and profit by it. {Living by 
hundreds in large Hotels, which is be- 
coming so fashionable, is one resnlt. It 
is a sort of incipient Communism, and 
leads to its inevitable accompaniment 
mutual truth-telling. For where s0 
many are brought together there must 
be interchange and communication, dis- 
crimination of character, and criticism 
going, far more than in ordinary society. 
But this is not all. The tendency to- 
wards publicity shows itself in the con- 
duct of the people in ten thousand ways, 
which it is impossible to specify. The 
writer once had a conversation with a 
cotton manufacturer from Manchester, 
England, who had come over to this 
country to improve his circumstances.— 
He was full of complaint that he could 
not be private anywhere, and intended to 
return home as soon as possible on this 
account. Nevertheless we think it is a 
good sign. 
The Right of Possession. 

It isa received maxim that ‘ wrong, 
plus time, is right That is the basis 
and value of tradition, the strength also 
of habit. It is assumed that what has 
had possession of a man for a good while 
has a right to continue that possession. 
That is the claim of the devil on the 
world. He says, it makes no difference 
whether he gained possession of the world 
rightfully or wrongfully ; it has become 
his now by right of age and usage. This 
principle is sanctioned by human laws 
—statute limitations. The doctrine is, 
that if a man gives a note, and it is not 
collected within a certain limited time, 
the holder’s right is forfeited. Many 
other grounds of action that a man may 
rightfully have, by virtue of the law, cease 
to be rights of action, after a certain 
time. So again, if a man gets possession 
of land, and holds it for a certain length 
of time, he is said to have a right to it, 
by the right of possession. 

This doctrine is perhaps necessary, as 
part of an imperfect system ot laws. It 
is a choice of evils——-better for law to ig- 
nore right, than to allow it to be held as 
ground of contention. It is to be 
supposed that nearly all the titles of 
land in the world, run back into what 
may be called the right of possession.— 
Some one has obtained possession with- 
out any rights, and perhaps against pre- 
vious rights. Then comes a series of 
deeds, and the man that now holds it, 
has apparently a perfect right, to it: but 
that right runs back toa wrong. Wrong 
is supposed to become,right, by age. 

This doctrine may, do for man, whose 
faculties are limited, and to whom time is 
a great affair: but it, will not pass with 
God. With him a thousand years is as 
one day, and vice versa; and with him 
a title that is a thousand years «ld is no 
better than one a day old. That old doc- 
trine that ‘ wrong, plus time, is right,’ is 
based on imagination, inasmuch as time to 
the infinite mind is really nothing. 








The Blessing of Love, 

The expression credited by Paul to our 
Lord, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’ is one of those texts which I have 
sometimes taken, as it were, on trust; not 
exactly comprehending wherein the bless- 
ing consisted, unless it was, that the act 
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debt of righteousness that would be re- 
paid. And probably with most of the 
charities of the world, this is all that can 
be expected. In the mere giving and, 
receiving of the cold charities or alms of 
men, the receiver is the one most directly 
blessed. But as we ascend higher, we 
find that the wealth of all wealth is love, 
and loving isgiving. There may be earth-, 
ly attractions, or a free flowing out to the 
loved. There may be earthly attractions, 
—material affections, that are called 
love, but the love that is love, isa fire 
from heaven that burns and blesses first 
and most directly, the heart of the pos- 
sessor, It is only with this heavenly firs 
glowing warm for others, that a man 
can truly say, ‘It is more Llessed to give 
than to receive.’ It was, no doubt, with 
an excess of this feeling which men sel- 
dom know, that Christ first uttered the 
language,—and with an earnest of the 
same, that Paul repeated, and applied it 
to the elders of the church of Ephesus, 
pointing them.tohis example of ‘ labor- 
ing to support the weak.’ It is very com- 
mon to hear objections to this Pente- 
costal mode of ‘distribution, ‘as every. 
man has need,’ on the ground that it is 
not right or equal. But this objection; 
betrays an ignorance of God’s mode of 
equalizing, and of the righteousness of 
love; and a disrespect for the teaching of 
our Lord and the blessings it reveals.— 
Men fall into this error through an over 
estimate of the value of earthly things, 
Aside from individual experience, there 
is nothing clearer in the teachings of the 
Scripture than the fact that the ‘ gift of 
God’ is above all comparison with the 
wealth of the world. The Proverbs are 
full of this idea; and Simon’s offer of 
money for its purchase, was the test by 
which the apostle of the Lord knew that he 
had ‘ neither part nor let in the matter.’ 
With this wealth of lave at his disposal, 
it is easy for God to equalize things. 
We need not be careful lest we over 
pay a fellow creature,« Only give place to 
the spirit of God, and walk in his ways, 
and we may knpw,and realize that ‘it ia 
more blessed,¢o give than to receive; 
and that th2,plessing lies back of the 
giving and pr inges it. H. N. L. 
Verona N. Y. - 


A Lesgon in Faith. 


Geology affords a grand insight into’ 
the character of God, by lifting the vail! 
which has so long concealed the early his- 
tory of our globe, and revealing to us at’ 
least a dim outline of the process by’ 
which it was formed, Ard though we 
can by no means comprehend the plana’ 
of God in all their length and breadth,’ 
we yet see enough, in our feeble appre- 
hension of the process by which the earth’ 
was brought into its present condition, 
by thousands of successive ages of slow 
formation and development, to at once= 
astonish and humble us, in view of the 
immensity of God’s purposes, and the pa- 
tient, far-reaching duration of his provi- 
dence. However perplexing this subject 
may be to unbelief, if viewed aright, it 
affords food for faith and contentment. 
It helps us to realize what a very small 
point in the great eternity in which we* 
live, is time, and in particular that aton# 
which we call the present. And in view” 
of this, it seaches us to bear with patience! 
the momentary cross or pain which may? 
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tutes but one particle in the great unit 
of God’s purpose towards us. 

Paul, as to the breadth of his percep- 
tions, at least, was fitted to be a true 
geologist. In the inspired heroism ‘of 
his faith, he was lifted above the cramp- 
ing influence of time and apace, and 
saw all things from a corrected point 
of view. The comforting effect of this 
inspired vision is manifest in such pas- 
sages as the following, addressed to the 
ehurch at Corinth under circumstan- 
ces of great tribulation: ‘ Our light af- 
fliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.’ Geology teaches 
among its lessons that ‘ a day is with the 
Lord asathousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.’ Evidently Paul had 
reached a position where he was practical- 
ly conscious of this truth—it was to him 
an every-day reality; so that, with infinity 
in the past, and eternity in the future, 
he could look upon the longest measure- 
ments of time as a mere point. Joyfully 
could he endure the transitory sufferings 
incident to his earthly life, with his spirit 
reaching far forward into the limitless 
future of the resurrection, and his heart 
identified with the the eternal purposes of 
God ; and joyfully should we, as believers 
in Paul’s gospel, count the discipline of 
this present time as ‘light,’ and ‘enduring 
but for a moment,’ when compared with 
the ‘exceeding and eternal weight of glory’ 
which God has in store for those who 
put their trust in him. Let us never 
forget that the same God whose care and 
patience are so abundantly manifest in 
the creation and development of this 
world and its varied inhabitants, has in- 
finitely more solicitude for the humblest 
of his children, than for all this magnifi- 
eent structure on which they dwell ; and 
that every one whom he has chosen is 
the subject of his omnipotent and benefi- 
cent providence, by which the universe 
was made and conformed to the happi- 
ness of those who dwell therein, and in 
whose loving care there is ‘neither vari- 
ableness nor shadow of turning.’ C. 

Oneida Commune, Oct., 1854. 





A Psalm. 

O Lord! I will praise thee, for thou 
art the brightness of the morning, the 
beauty of the light. Thy goodness out- 
shines the sun, and distills as the dew of 
night. Thou crownest our days with joy 
and gladness, and thy rest is sweet unto 
us. Thou dost feed us conveniently, and 
we are clothed by thy paternal care.— 
The breath of thy love is a savor of health 
and a shield from cold and heat. The 
rain and fruit of the seasons are witnesses 
of thy loving kindness to man and beast. 
All created things show thy genius and 
fulfill the purpose of thy will; revolving 
around thee their centre ; radiating thy 
glory and subsiding in thee. Thou hast 
‘made us to rejoice in thy peculiar love ; 
and thy grace makes us simple and mod- 
est in thy great presence. Let all be- 
igs praise thee, for'thy love is fullness 
of joy and endless delight. Thy children 
are joined to thee in everlasting embrace, 
and nothing can separate them from thy 
heart. Converse with us out of thy heart 
we pray thee, and let thy Community 
Spirit ever overshadow us, so we may be- 
hiold the place of thy throne, and the in- 
crease of thy kingdom without end. 

. L. H. 
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A Confession. 


Drummondville, Canada West, Oct. 9, 1854. 
Dear FrienDs: 


Having for some time been a reader 
of the Circular, I wish to acknowledge 
my thanks for it, and for the encourage- 
ment which I have derived from it. I 
confess Christ a savior from sin and self- 
ishness. If we delight to do his will, 
having no will of our own, we cannot be 
unhappy let come what may; for we 
know ‘all things work together for good 
to them that love God.’ Please accept 
the enclosed ($5,00) as a token of love 
from a friend of the truth. 

Louisa CockRILL. 





Two Nights in the Deep. 


The following account by Mr. James Smith of 
Miss. of his extraordinary escape from the wreck 
of the Arctic, is one of the most interesting of the 
many stories connected with that tragical event: 


The engines had stopped working, and I see- 
ing that the Chief Engineer, with some of his as- 
sistants aud firemen had got the forward boat 
in the water over by the bow, under the pre- 
tence I saw of working at the canvas, which 
was hanging over the bow, so as to sink it down 
over the leaking places ; but seeing, as I thought 
symptoms of their real intention to get off 
from the ship without too many in the boat, I 
dropped myself down near by them on toa 
small raft of three planks about a foot wide 
each, and ten or twelve feet long and an inch 
in thickness, lashed together with some rope 
and four handspikes, and which I had just pre- 
viously helped to lower into the water for the 
purpose of working from about the how of the 
ship. Finding it bore me up I shoved off, in- 
tending to get alongside of the engineer’s boat, 
but as I shoved off, several firemen and one or 
two passengers dropped down into the boat, the 
engineer protesting against their doing so, and 
at the same time pushed off and pulled well 
away from the ship, with about twelve or four- 
teen persons in his boat, declaring to those on 
board, at the same time, that he was not going 
off, but would stay by the ship to the last. At 
the same time he or those in the boat with him, 
continued to pull away in what I considered 
was the direction of the land, and were ina 
few minutes lost in the fog. I now saw there 
was no probable chance for me but to remain 
where I was, on my frail little raft, until I 
could see some better chance after or before 
the ship went down. She had now settled 
down to the wheel-houses. The upper furna- 
ces had for some time been drowned out. Peo- 
ple on board were doing nothing but firing sig- 
nal guns of distress, trying to get spars over- 
hoard, and tearing doors off the binges.— 
Nothing else seemed to present itself as a means 
of saving the lives of some three hundered souls 
still on board. I have crossed the Atlantic 
nine times now, and nearly every previous time 
have had in charge one or more of my family 
or near relatives, but now I thanked my God 
that [had not even an acquaintance with me 
in this my adversity. I tightened up my lit- 
tle raftas well as I could, so as to withstand 
the buffetings and strainings of the heavy roll- 
ing sea, and with the aid of a long narrow 
piece of plank which I tore up off the others, 
using it as a paddle, I kept hovering within 
about 200 or 300 yards of the sinking ship 
watching operations there and keeping myself 
from being dritted out of sight so as to have 
what company there might be left on rafts like 
my own, after our doomed vessel had sunk be- 
neath the surface. In this position I saw three 
different small rafts like my own leave the ship, 
one of them with three and another with two of 
the firemen standing erect on them, the third with 
the old Frenchman we had already picked up, 
and one of ths mess boys of the ship sitting on 
it. These three rafts all drifted close by me, so 
near that I was hailed by one and another of 
them, with the requst for us all to keep nearer 
together, to which [ assented, but told them that 
we had all better try and keep by the ship till 
she went down. At this time I noticed that 
the large boat whieh had been on the quarter- 
deck was in the water and was being freighted 
pretty fully to all appearance with several fe- 
males and a good number of males, and that 
the raft of spars was being lashed together and 
several getting on it. I noticed, also, a couple 
of large empty water casks lashed together 
with five men on them, apparently passengers, 
leave the ship, aud drifting towards me; while 
within about fifty yards they capsized with the 
force of a heavy swell, giving their living freight 
an almost immediate watery grave. ‘I'hree of 
them, I noticed regained the top side of the 
easks only to be immediately turned over aga‘n, 
and the casks separating I saw no more of 





them. My heart sickened at so much of imme- 





diate death, and still I almost longed to have 
been one of them, for at the same instant, and 
as near as I can judge at about 44 the ship 
began to disappear, stern foremost; she en- 
tered under the surface, her bow rising a little 
as she slowly went under, and I distinctly heard 
the rushing and gargling sound of the waters 
filling her cabins from stern to stem as_ she 
went under, taking, I should think, from thirty 
seconds to a minute in disappearing, with a 
large number of people still upon her deck. 


Thus went down the noble Arctic, leaving 
nothing behind but a mixture of fragments of 
the wreck and struggling human beings. I 
saw one large half round fragment burst above 
the surface and severa! of the struggling fellow- 
mortals get on it, This and the raft of spars, 
with several on it, and the boat full of people, 
was all that I could distiuetly make ont as be- 
ing left in the neighborhood of where the ship 
went down to windward; and the three small 
rafts to leeward, along with my own, were left 
to pass the night, now beginning to close in 
upon and hide away from sight. I wish I could 
remove from my memory this dreadful day— 
but such a night of extreme melancholy, des- 
pair, and utter loneliness, I hope I shall never 
again experience. I had, it is true, become 
familiarized with death, and felt as if it would 
be great relief to go immediately like the rest ; 
and for this end I, with somewhat of satisfact- 
ion, thought of the phial of laudanum in my 
pocket previously intended for a better use ; 
but, oh! how unprepaired was I tosee my God, 
and for my family’s sake, how necessary I felt 
it was for me still to live a while longer, else I 
would have emptied that phial or rolled over 
the side of my plank most willingly. The 
night was cold and chilly. The dense fog was 
saturating my already wet clothing. I was 
standing to the ankles in the water, with the 
waves every now and then washing me above 
the knees ; no hope in my mind of being drifted 
to the land, and in a part of the ocean where 
it is expected a thick fog continually hangs 
over the surface, precluding the hope of any 
chance vessel, in passing near us, being aware 
of our situation—all circumstances seemed to 
say, it is but a question of how long the phys- 
ical frame can endure this perishing state, or 
how long before a more boisterous sea turns 
over or separates the slightly fastened planks 
Thus reflecting, I offered up to Him who ruleth 
the winds and the waves—to him unto whom 
we all flee in our deepest distress—a sincere 
petition for mercy, that,as I had now been 
called to account, I might, notwithstanding 
my unworthiness, find an acceptance through 
the merits of Him who suffered for us, and who 
stands ready to aid——and who says ‘* Knock 
and it shall be opened unto you”—unto whom 
ean we look, Oh our God, but unto thee—our 
whole life is, after all, but as this hour, a mere 
question of a few short days, and what are all 
the mere vanities transpiring, during an am- 
bitious and short existence, compared to an as- 
surance which maketh our latter end a fearless 
one. Relieved and censoled by this my last 
petition, [ was somewhat calmly resigning my- 
self to await my time as long as my strength and 
power of endurance could hold out, when T dis- 
covered close by me a large square basket lined 
with tin, floating lightly by me—one of the 
stewards’ dish baskets it proved to be—and, 
paddling up to it, I got it on board, and with 
the help of a small piece of rope I had round 
my shoulders, I lashed it pretty firmly on top 
of the plank, thus not only pass fe to make my 
raft more secure, but affording me a compara- 
tivly dry place to sit on the edge of it, and 
with my feet inside, forming a shelter for my 
legs up as high as my knees. After getting 
all this arranged, and while sitting and watch- 
ing the water as to the weight on the raft, I 
was again surprised to bear a distinct rattle 
against the side of the raft, which proving to 
be a small air-tight tin can, a part of a set of 
such used as a life preserver—I seized hold of 
it as an additional token of the presence of a 
protecting Providence. I cut out one end of 
it with my pocket-knife, and found it answer 
the purpose of what above anything else I then 
needed—a bating pot--and by which I was en- 
abled to keep my little shelter clear of water, 
and so acceptable as a protection from the cold, 
damp blast, did [ find this little willow house. 
that I soon found myself cramped down into 
the inside, thus keeping not only my feet and 
legs but the lower part of my body something 
warm. In this sort of situation I wore away 
the tedious night, and the breaking dawn re- 
vealed to my sight nothing but thick mist, the 
unceasing rolling waves, and my own little 
bark ; not a single vestige of all that the night 
closed upon was now to be seen. About mid- 
day the sun cleared away the mist, and the 
heat of his rays was truly grateful, but Oh how 
desolate iu its very cheerfulness seemed the 
prospect he thus unfolded. Over the whole 
broad expanse of waters, not a sail could be 
seen—nothing save the figures of the two fire- 





men about a half a mile distant, still standing 
erect, and showing themselves at intervals, ag 
every heavy swell would raise them on its crest, 
I had not yet felt either hunger or thirst, for 
which I was truly thankful, for I had but a 
handful of dry, broken crackers in my hat, 
which I felt determined to save to the last, and 
of course no water. I dreaded the cravings of 
either. 

The day wore on still clear until about an 
hour before night-fall, when the two firemen, 
(within hailing distance of whom I had worked 
my way again,) discovered far to the south- 
ward a ship under full sail, broadside towards 
us, but it was with faint hope of suecess that I 
hoisted my handkerchief tied to the end of 
the strip of wood I was using as a paddle, the 
firemen doing the same with a shorter piece of 
wood in their possession. The ship at one 
time, we noticed, laid to, or altered her course 
fora moment, giving us a hope that she had 
discovered something, but the night closed in 
again and with it all hopes of a rescue. 

I passed through this night in a dozing, dreary, 
shivering, half-sensible sort of state, with all sorts 
of fancies before my drowsy and somewhat 
disordered mind, and all sorts of pictures 
in my wakeful moments, both of a pleasing 
and of a revolting character, floating before 
me on the dark surface of the water. Now 
and then during the night I fancied myself hailed 
by various surrounding parties, convinced as [ 
was at the same time that none others were with- 
in hailing distance but the two firemen; my dis- 
ordered fancy, however, kept me more than half 
the night in an agreeable state of excitement, un- 
der the firm belief that companies of boats’ crews 
were on the search for us, and most lustily did I 
answer every fancied or real signal. The morning 
dawned again, and with it a horrid scene of de- 
spair at the gloomy prospect of the same dense, 
foggy atmosphere now and then fully developing 
to view the same two erect figures, dancing about 
on the rolling surf, and in my selfish liberality I 
bargained with myself thatI would endure still du- 
ring this day, seeing that my two companions, who 
were obliged to be on their feet, supporting each 
other in a very precarious looking back-to-back at- 
titude, were able still to exist. I felt a little hun- 
gry this morning, and ate half a buscuit. While 
warming myself by about two hours’ paddling up 
towards them, during which the fog partially 
cleared away, and while close to them, we all be- 
came excited at the sight of a sail, far to the south 
as | thought, but broadside towards us. Like the 
one on the previous day, I had little hope of her 
coming much nearer, but being determined to 
leave no effort untried which might possibly at- 
tract their notice, I stripped myself, and taking 
off my shirt tied it by the sleeves to the end of 
my paddle, and with my handkerchief on a small 
strip of wood tied on above it, I thought I hada 
tolerably conspicuous signal, and waved it to and 
fro for more then an hour, until the ship was near- 
ly out of sight---and just as I had lowered it, in 
utter hopelessness, we all descried at the same in 
stant, in the opposite direction, another sail—end 
on us—just entering as it were into our grand am- 
phitheatre, through a cloud of mist that seemed to 
rise and clear away above the vessel, forming a 
grand triumphal archway around our eureka, like 
a tower of promise in the center. Feeling sure 
at first sight that this one was standing towards 
us, I did not remain long undeceived, for she be- 
gan to increase in size as time slowly wore on, and 
altho’ she was falling to leeward considerabl) as she 
advanced, still I felt sure if she kept on the same 
track she would undoubtedly see our signals be- 
fore passing beyond. My larger signal, too, con- 
tinued to drift me nearer tu her track, and took 
me almost out of sight of my two companions. 
When within about two or three miles of us, and 
about an hour and a half after she first hove in 
sight, we were relieved by her backing her sails, 
altering her course, and laying io for a while, then 
hoisting a signal on her spanker-gaff she put 
about and bore away, on and on far in the distance 
on the opposite track. until my heart began to fail, 
again doubting whether she was beating to wind- 
ward for us, or had gone on her way rejoicing in 
the discovery and rescue of only a portion of 
the unfortunate wretches within range of her. 
Bit again, how light and buoyant was the joy as 
she at last put about, and standing directly for 
us, on and on she advanced like a saving angel, 
until we could see her noble looking hull distinctly 
rise and fall within little over a mile distant from 


.|}us, when she backed her sails again, and waited 


for some time in the prosecution of her mission 
of mercy, no doubt relieving some of our scat- 
tering companions from a like precarious state.-- 
Soon she filled away again. and at last laying-to 
close by the two firemen, I saw her boat low- 
ered with five men init, who picky.g up the two 
firemen in their course,came dashing along di- 
rect for my raft. and soon bouncing alongside, I 
allowed myself to tumble aboard of them. un:ble 
physically to adopt anything of a graceful action, 
and morally overpowered with gratitude to God 
and to those his instruments. I remained speech- 
less until I got on board the ship. Before getting 
on board, however, the boat went away off some 
distance to windward, and picked up the three 
other firemen, whom I had seen leave the Arctic, 
but who had been ever since out of view. We 
all got huddled upon the deck somehow, although 
rather awkwardly, and making my way down to 
her neat little cabin, as well as my stiff feet and 
legs would allow, {1 had the pleasure of paying 
my respects to Cap. Joun Russevz, and found 
myself on board the shp Cambria, of Greenock, 
bound from Glasgow to Quebec. 
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